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OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

Outlines of Psychology. By Harald Hoffdmg 1 , Professor 
at the University of Copenhagen, Translated by Mary 
E. Lowndes. (London : Macmillan, 1891.) 

HIS volume forms one of Messrs. Macmillan's 
familiar manuals for students. Our first feeling on 
receiving it was one of regret that for a text-book of 
psychology in England it should be necessary to have re¬ 
course to a translation of a German rendering of a Danish 
work. But on second thoughts, after perusal, the ex¬ 
cellence of the work itself threw our previous regrets into 
the background. 

The first chapter deals with the subject and method of 
psychology, and’it is here at the outset indicated that in 
the time-honoured classification of psychical states under 
cognition, feeling, and will, it is not the actual concrete 
states themselves which are classified, but the elements 
out of which a closer examination shows them to be 
formed. Plence these psychological divisions, if they are 
to have scientific value, must be based on a thorough¬ 
going analysis. With this we are in full accord. That 
analysis should precede synthetic speculation we hold to 
be sound method in psychology ; and for this reason, if 
for no other, we think it an error of judgment in Prof. 
Hoffding’s work to introduce at the outset a somewhat 
scrappy psychogenesis in the child, starting with the 
debateable assertion that “the beginning of conscious 
life is to be placed probably before birth,” followed by a 
section to show that the psychology of primitive races 
teaches that the idea of the mental has passed through 
the same stages in the history of the human race as in 
the individual. It would have been better to start with 
the apparently naive deliverance of consciousness in the 
average European man or woman, and to defer the 
question of genesis either in the individual or the race 
till a later part of the work. 

In the second chapter the interrelation of mind and 
body is considered. Laying it down that the popular '■ 
mode of apprehension is distinguished from the scientific 
in being a compound of experience and metaphysics—a 
statement so true that it will surprise and annoy many 
practical common-sense folk—the author points out 
that, in considering the four hypotheses logically possible, 
we are in psychology concerned with them only from the 
point of view of experiential science. The four possible 
hypotheses are : {1) that consciousness and brain, mind 
and body, act upon each other as two distinct beings or 
substances (dualism) ; (2) that the mind is only a form or 
a product of the body (materialism) ; (3) that the body is 
only a form or a product of one or several mental beings 
(idealism or monistic spiritualism) ; and finally (4) that 
mind and body, consciousness and brain, are evolved as 
different forms of expression of one and the same being 
(scientific monism or the identity hypothesis). The con¬ 
sideration of these four views is careful and searching. 
As an empirical working hypothesis, scientific monism is 
adopted, but it is wisely noted that “the empirical 
formula, with which we here end, does not exclude a 
more comprehensive metaphysical hypothesis.” 
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The third chapter is devoted to the conscious and Ihe 
unconscious. Here, again, the treatment is dear and 
guarded, and the very reverse of dogmatic. The con¬ 
clusion is—and it is the only logical conclusion open to 
an evolutionist—that the conscious emerges from the 
unconscious. Prof. Hbfifding is, however, too careful a 
reasoner to say that it emerges from neural vibrations ; 
he sees too clearly that consciousness and energy belong 
to distinct orders of being. But he says: “As the 
organic world is built up of elements and by means of 
activities which make their appearance, though more 
scattered and without unity and harmony, in inorganic 
nature also, so in the sensations, feelings, and thoughts of 
conscious beings we should have higher forms of develop¬ 
ment of a something that, in a lower degree and in a 
lower form, exists in the lower stages of nature.” To 
avoid the awkwardness of the vague “ something” which 
we have italicized, we have (Nature, vol. xliii. p. 101) 
suggested the term metakinesis for the whole range of 
that mode of being which reaches the clearness and in¬ 
tensity of consciousness in the human mind. The con¬ 
clusion reached, therefore, is that below the level of 
consciousness there are metakinetic states which are 
unconscious. And from this it follows that the mental 
world—as compared with the physical world—is to us a 
fragment; it is possible to complete it only by means of 
hypothesis, and even such completion has great diffi¬ 
culties. Moreover, “ this fragmentary character of the 
psychological phenomena, as known to us, makes it im¬ 
possible for psychology ever to become an exact science, 
such as physics is already, andas physiology is in process 
of becoming.” 

A short chapter on the classification of the psychologi¬ 
cal elements brings to a conclusion what may be re¬ 
garded as the general and introductory part of the work. 
Then follow three long chapters on the psychology of 
cognition, the psychology of feeling, and the psychology 
of the will. Into these we do not propose to follow the 
author. Suffice it to say that they may safely be placed 
in the hands of psychological students as presenting a 
logical and well-thought-out development of the scientific 
or experiential as opposed to the metaphysical study of 
the human mind. The pages abound in pithy epigram¬ 
matic conclusions reminding one of the psychological 
gems scattered through the writings of George Eliot. 
There are, too, many references to the instances of keen 
psychological insight to be found in the works of the 
poets, and pre-eminently in Shakespeare. 

The translation has evidently been done with great 
care. The sharp crispness of the sentences, and the 
idiomatic purity of the style, except in a few incon¬ 
spicuous exceptions, make us forget that we are reading 
a rendering of a German work. There are, however, one 
or two words, phrases, or sentences, to which we would 
direct the translator's attention. On p. 30 we read: 

“ The very first principle on which natural science is 
based is, that the state of a materia) point (rest or move¬ 
ment in a straight line) can be altered only through 
the movement of another material point.” Should not 
“ movement” be “ influence” ? Again, would not “ stimu¬ 
lus” be more appropriate than “irritant” on p. S° (> n 
brackets). The word “illusion” is used several times 
where “ delusion” would be more correct ( e.g . pp, 88, 341). 
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On p. 147, in speaking of an observation on after-images, 
it is said that “they disappeared gradually, but in the 
spot where they had vanished from the orbit of the closed 
eye,” &c. Here th e, field of vision seems to be intended. 
When we read (p, 107) of “the marginal elements to 
which we are led by analysis of compound states of con¬ 
sciousness,” the ultimate elements are presumably in¬ 
tended. Is it in accordance with Prof, Hoffding's 
original Danish that the corpora striata and optic 
thalami are placed in the mesencephalon ? These are 
but slight and scattered blemishes in an excellent piece of 
work. C. Ll, M. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF GEOMETRY. 

The Foundations of Geometry. By E. T. Dixon. (Cam¬ 
bridge : Deighton, Beil, and Co., 1891.) 

UGHT there not to be a perfect subjective geo¬ 
metry, as well as an applied objective one, the 
applicability of the former to the latter being a matter to 
be determined by induction from experiment? It is the 
object of this book to show that such is the case, to 
establish the perfect geometry, and to examine the 
grounds on which we may believe that it applies to the 
objective space in which we live.” Such, stated in the 
author’s own words, is the object he has proposed to 
himself, and he appeals with confidence to geometricians 
to criticize his system. The work is divided into three 
parts, devoted respectively to (1) a discussion on the 
logical status of geometry ; (2) the development of the 
author’s subjective theory; and (3) an investigation into 
its application to material space. It is to part (2) that we 
shall chiefly direct our remarks ; for though the author’s 
views, as laid down in part (1) (see pp. 20, 21), on defini¬ 
tion as the basis of a deductive system, have an import¬ 
ant bearing on his geometrical theory, and seem in 
opposition to those of at least one school of logicians, 
they will be best tested by an examination of the defini¬ 
tions of the two concepts “ direction ” and “ sameness of 
direction ” laid down at the beginning of part (2), With 
much of the author’s criticism of Euclid’s treatment of 
the plane we are in agreement, but he seems to lay 
himself open to the chief objections urged against his 
predecessors. With regard to part (2), granting the 
assumptions tacitly made at the outset , we are willing to 
admit the formal accuracy of most of the proofs of the 
propositions in the “ subjective theory,” and the possi¬ 
bility of supplying it, without any serious derangement of 
the system, to those which seem to want it. But we do 
take serious exception to the way in which the founda¬ 
tions of the new edifice are laid. The system is based 
partly on three axioms, explicitly stated, as to (1) the 
possible transference of geometrical figures, (2) the pos¬ 
sible extension of a straight line, (3) the three-way exten¬ 
sion of space ; and partly on what are styled, not inaptly, 
the “implicit” definitions of position and direction. 
With that of “ position ” (used in the sense of “ fixed 
point”) we are not much concerned, merely' remarking 
that in it the word position is used to explain position. 
This defect, under which Bardolph’s more famous defini¬ 
tion of “ accommodated " also labours, could probably 
be easily rectified. But so much depends on that of 
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“direction” and “sameness of direction,” that we give 
it in full:— 

“ Implicit definition of direction. 

“ (ci) A direction may be conceived to be indicated by- 
naming two points, as the direction from one to the 
other. 

“ ( b ) If a point move from a given position constantly 
in a given direction, there is only one path, or series of 
positions, along which it can pass, (Such a path may be 
called a * direct path,’ and a continuous series of points 
occupying such positions, a straight line.) 

“ (cr) If the direction from A to B is the same as that 
from B to C, that from A to C is also that same direction. 

“ {d) If two unterminated straight lines, which intersect, 
are each intersected by a third straight line in two separ¬ 
ate points, any unterminated straight line extending in 
the same direction as this last one, which intersects one 
of the two former, shall also intersect the other.” 

Now, we mistrust an “ implicit ” definition. It seems 
to be a compound of “ axiom and definition” or “postu¬ 
late and definition,” which ought in each case to be care¬ 
fully analyzed into its elements. As to (a) after repeated 
mental effort, we are still unable to realize the meaning of 
the “ direction from A to B" without using the concept 
of the “ straight line AB." Hence ib) seems merely to 
tell us that moving along the straight line from A to B 
may be called “moving constantly in the same direction 
from A to B,” and to lay down the axiom or postulate 
that “ only one straight line can be drawn from A to B,” 
while the only additional explanation given by (z - ) is that 
if two different straight lines meet their directions are 
said to be different. As yet we have not received any 
information as to what is meant when two non-intersect¬ 
ing straight lines are said to have the “ same direction “ 
or to have “ different directions.” We proceed to {d) 
to find what direction from C is that which may be said 
to be the same as that from A to B. Following the 
instructions, we must imagine two straight lines OP, 
OQ, both of which intersect AB, and one of which 
passes through C ; then the straight line which passes 
through C, and intersects OQ in some point D, such 
that CD does not intersect AB, however far they are 
both produced, is said to have the “same direction” 
as AB. 

Surely there is a tacit assumption here that there is one 
and only one straight, line through C which intersects 
OQ , and being produced does not intersect A By without 
it the definition seems unmeaning. Yet this afterwards 
appears as Proposition 2. There is certainly a further 
one which may be enunciated thus ; If there are two 
non-intersecting straight lines AB , CD, suck that CD 
meets each of two given intersecting straight lines which 
each meet AB, then if CD meets either of any other such 
pair of intersecting straight lines it meets each of them. 
If this axiom be not admitted the supposed demonstra¬ 
tion of Proposition 2 fails. 

It must be clearly understood that we are not objecting 
to the axioms themselves as fit foundations for a logical 
system ; they seem to be tantamount to those which 
Euclid either openly or tacitly assumes, or, as it would 
be better to say, postulates. We do not think, indeed, 
that the author has done his own method justice, for it 
might be simplified by laying down its air^uara explicitly; 
and a comparison of them with those tacitly or openly 
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